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doubted, if there be in the _ 


ſuper-excellent power, as that it 
can, by the vehement and earneſt 125 Eh 


working of it, deliver knowlege G4 BEE 


by the only conceptions and 
* 8 A . 


1 r Kotz. 
of it, produce real effects; yet it 


hath been ever, and of all, held as 
- infallible and moſt certain, that it 


often (either by outward inſpiratis + | 
dn, or ſome ſecret motion in itſelf) , | 


4 


. ; * . 
is augur of it's own misfortunes, 


* 
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and hath ſhadows of approaching 3 


dangers preſented unto it before 


they fall forth. Hence ſo many 


ſtrange apparitions and ſigns, true 


unleſs from the ſparkling of God 
in the ſoul, or from the God-like 


| ſparkles of the ſoul, were to make 


_ viſions, uncouth heavineſs, and 
cauſeleſs uncomfortable languiſn- 
ings, of which to ſeek a reaſon, 


reaſon unreaſonable, by reaſoning 


of things tranſcending her reach. 


Flaving often and diverſe time, | 


1 5 ” „ : 
A CYBRESS GROVE, Lp 
when J had given myſelf to reſt in 
the quiet ſolitarineſs of the night, 
0 found my imagination troubled 
Vith a confuſed fear, or ſorrow r 
- horror, which, interrupting ſleep, +. 
did aſtoniſh my ſenſes, and rouſe 4 
me all appalled, and tranſported "lf 
in a ſudden agony and amazed- - 2" 
neſs; of ſuch an unaccuſtomed 
perturbation, not knowing, nor . 
being able to dive into, any appa- 5 
rent cauſe, carried away with the 1 
ſtream of my then doubting , 
thoughts, I began to aſcribe it to 
that ſecret fore-knowlege and 
preſaging power of the prophetic 
mind, and to interpret ſuch an a- 
gony to be to the ſpirit, as a ſud- 
den faintneſs and pings weari- | 
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9 A bv rac. GR ove. 
"ns uſeth to be to the body, aſign 


 ter-lightenings, earthquakes, and 
and great Cities, harbingers of 


| their ſudden deſtinies. 4 


ve ſhould not deſpair in evils which 


to thoſe goods we enjoy; I began 


of following ſickneſs; or as witt- 


x 


monſters, are to common-wealths 


wretched events, and emblems of 


Hereupon, not thinking it, 
ſtrange, if whatſoever is human 
ſhould befal me, knowing how pro- 
vidence overcomes grief, and diſs 
countenances croſſes; and that, as 


may happen to us, we ſhould not 
be too confident, nor lean much 


to turn over in my rememberance 
all that could afflict miſerable mor: ">| 
tality, and to e every W 
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"A CYPRESS GROVE 7 
which could beget gloomy and ſad 
apprehenſions, and with a maſk of 
horror ſhew itſelf to human eyes: 
till in the end, as by unities and 
points, mathematicians are brought 
to great numbers, and huge great- 


| neſs, after many fantaſtical glan- 
ces of the woes of mankind, and 


thoſe incumbrances which follow 
upon life, I was brought to think, 
and with amazement, on the laſt 


. of human errors, or, as one term- 
ed it, the laſt of all dreadful and 


terrible eyils, death. 


For to eaſy cenſure it would ap- 
pear, that the ſoul, if it can fore- 
ſee that divorcement which it is 
to have from the body, ſhould not 
without great reaſon be thus oyer- * 
| A 4 DE 


8 A CYPRESS 6 NE. 


| 3 grieved, and plunged m inconſo- 
3 © lable and unaccuſtomed ſorrow 1 * 


conſidering their near union, long 
familiarity and love, with the great 


change, pain, and uglineſs, which 


are apprehended to be the inſepas | | 


MY f rable attendants of death, 4 


creature ; the harming of the one 


is the weakning of the working of 


the other. What ſweet content- 
ments doth the ſoul enjoy by the 
ſenſes! They are the gates and 
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windows of its knowlege, the or- 

gans of its delight. If it be tedi- 85 

ous to an excellent player on the 

= .. lute, to abide but a few months | 
© the want of one, how much more 


parts they are of one reaſonable 
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\ A;CYPRESS GROVE. 9 
the being without ſuch noble tools 
and engines be painful to the ſoul! 

And if two pilgrims, which have 
wandered ſome few miles together, 
have a hearts-grief when they are 
near to part, what muſt the ſor- 
row be, at parting of two ſo lo- 
ing friends and never-lothing lov= 4 
11 ers, as are the body and ſoul ! =—_ * 
1 Death is the violent eſtranger g 
© acquaintance, the eternal divorcer . * 
of marriage, the raviſher of the 
children from the parents, the ſtea- 
ler of parents from their children, 
the interrer of fame, the ſole 
cauſe of forgetfulneſs, by which 
the living talk of thoſe gone away 
as of ſo many ſhadows, or age- 
worn ſtories: all ſtrength by it is 
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ro ACYPRES3 6 ROVE. N 
enſeebled, beauty turned into de- 
formity and rottenneſs, henour in- 
to contempt, glory into baſeneſs: . 
It is the reaſonleſs breaker- off of 
all actions, by which we enjoy ho 
more the ſweet pleaſures of earth, 
nor contemplate the ſtately revo-—- 
lutions of the heavens, The ſun 
perpetually ſetteth, ſtars never riſe 
unto us, It, in one moment, rob- 
beth us of what with ſo great teil 
and care in many years we have 
heaped together: by this are ſue- 
cefſions of linages cut ſhort, king- 
doms left heirleſs, and greateſt 
ſtates orphaned : it is not over- 
come by pride, ſoothed by flatte- 
ry, tamed by intreaties, bribed by 
benefits, ſoftened by lamentations, 
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ZZ $A CYPRESS GROVE. 11 
nor diverted by time. Wiſdom, * 
ſaye this, can prevent and help e- 
very thing. By death we are exil» —. 

ed from this fair city of the world; 

it is no more a world unto us, nor 
we any more a peopleuntoit. The 
ruins of fanes, palaces, and ma- 
gnificent frames, yielda ſad proſpect 
to the ſoul; and how ſhould it 
without horror view the wrack of 
ſuch a wonderful nm * 
is the body! 

That death naturally is terrible, 
and to be abhorred, it cannot well 
and altogether be denied, it being 
a privation of life, and a not- be- 
ing, and every privation being ab- 
horred of nature, and evil in itfelf, 
the fear of it too being ingenerated 
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12 4 cYP RESS GROVE, | * 
univerſally in all creatures: yet! 
have often thought that even na- 
turally, to a mind by nature only 
reſolved and prepared, it is more 
terrible in conceit than in verity ; ; 
and at the firſt glance, than when A ; 
well pryed into; and that rater 
by the weakneſs of our fantaſy, 2 
than by what is in it; and that 
the marble colours of obſequies, 
weeping, and funeral pomp (which 
w. our ſclves paint it with) did 
add much more ghaſtlineſs unto 
it, than otherwiſe it hath, To a- 
ver which concluſion, when I had 
gathere my wandering Woughus, 
I began thus with myſelf + 
/ If on the great theatre of this 
earth, amongſt the numberleſs 's 
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Ac RSS GROVE, 13 
number of men, to die were only 
proper to thee and thine, then un- 
| only thou hadiſt reaſon to re- 
pine at ſo ſevere and partial a law: 
I but ſince it is a neceſſity, from 
1 . Which never any age by-paſt hath 
been exempted, and unto which 
they which be, and ſo many as are 
to'come, are'thralled, (no conſe- 


2 ; ; | 0 . 
quent of life being more common 
and familiar) why ſhouldſt thou, 


with unprofitable and nought-a- 
„ vailing ſtubbornneſs, oppoſe ſo in- 
. evitable and neceſſary a condition? 
This is the high way of mortality, 
2 and our general home: behold 
what millions have trod it before 


1 thee! what multitudes ſhall after 
i thee, with them which at that. 


14 A' CYPRESS GROVE. Gage 
fame inſtant run. In ſb univerſal 
a calamity (if death be one) pris, 
« vate complaints cannot be heard 
with ſo many royal palaces, it is 
no loſs to fee thy poor cabin burn. 
Shall the heavens ſtay their ever *. 
rolling wheels, (for what is the 
motion of them, but the motion 5 
a ſwift and ever-whirling wheel, 
which twineth forth, and again 
=  vprolleth our life) and hold fill 
+ time to prolong thy miſerable days, 
=— as the higheſt of their working 
were todohomage untothee? Thy 
3 death isa pace of the order of this all, 
ga part of the life of this world; for 
= while the world is the world, ſome 
creatures muſt die, and others take 
life. Eternal things are raiſed far 
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err ens GROVE. 15 


0048 this ſphere of generation and 
| Corruption, where the firſt matter, 
| like anevet-flowing and ebbing ſea, 
with divers waves, but the ſame 
water, keepeth a reſtleſs and never 
tiring: current; what is below, in 
the univerſality of the kind, not in 
| itſelf, doth abide: man a long 
line of years hath continued, this 
man every hundred is {wept a- 
way. This globe, environed with 
air, is the ſole region of death, the 
grave, whete every thing that tak 
eth life muſt rot, the ſtage of for- 
tune and change, only glorious in 
the inconſtancy and varying alte- 
rations of it, which, though many, 
ſeem yet to abide one, and being 


a certain entire one, are eyer ma- 
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16 A CYPRESS). © ROYE. 
ny. The never agreeing bokes of 
the elemental brethren turf one | 
into another; the earth changeth * a 
her countenance with the ſeaſons, 
ſometimes looking cold and naked, 
other times hot and flowery: nay, 
I cannot tell how, but even the 
loweſt of thoſe celeſtial bodies, 
that mother of months, and em- 
preſs of ſeas and moiſture, as if ſhe 
were a mirrour of our conſtant © 
mutability, appeareth (by her too 
great nearneſs unto us) to partici- 
pate of our changes, never ſeeing 
us twice with that ſame face; now 
looking black, then pale and wan; 
ſometimes again in the perfection 
and fulneſs of bee beauty ſhining 
over 
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ACYPRESS GROVE, ' 17 


over us. Death, no leſs than life, 


doth here act a part; the taking a- 
way of what is old being the mak- 
ing way for what is young. This 


earth is as a table-book, and men 


are the notes; the firſt are waſhen 
out, that new may be written in. 
They, who fore- went us, did leave 
a room for us; and ſhould we 
grieve to do the ſame to thoſe 


; who ſhould come after us? Who, 


being ſuffered to ſee the exquiſite 
rarities of an antiquary's cabinet, 
is grieved that the curtain bedrawn, 
and to give place to new pilgrims? 
And when the lord of this uni- 
verſe hath ſhewed us the amazing 
wondersof his various frame, ſhould 
we take it to heart, when he think- 
B 
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eth time, to diſlodge? This is his 
unalterable and inevitable decree: 
as we had no part of our will in 
our enterance into this life, we 
ſhould not preſume to any in our 
leaving it, but ſoberly learn to 
will that which he wills, whoſe 
very will giveth being to all that 
it wills; and reverencing the or- 
derer, not repine at the order and 
laws, which all-where and always 
are ſo perfectly eſtabliſhed, that who 
would eſſay to correct and amend 
any of them, he ſhonld either make 
them worſe, or deſire things be- 
yond the level of poſſibility. All 
that is neceſſary and convenient 
for us, he hath beſtowed upon us, 
and freely granted; and what he 


A CYPRESS GROVE, 19 
hath not beſtowed nor granted us, 


neither is it neceſſary nor conveni- 
ent that we ſhould have it. 

If thou doſt complain, that there 
ſhall be a time in which thou ſhalt 
not be; why doſt thou not alſo 
_ grieve, that there was a time in 
which thou was not; and ſo that 
thou art not as old as that enliven- 
ing planet of time? For not to 
have been a thouſand years before 
this moment, is as much to be de- 
plored, as not to live a thouſand 
after it, the effect of them both 
being one; that will be after us, 
which, long before we were, was. 
Our children's children have that 
ſame reaſon to murmur, that they 
were not young men in our days, 
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20 A CYPRESS GROVE, 
which we have to complain „that 


we ſhall not be old in theirs. The. 


violets have their time, though 
they impurple not the winter, and 
the roſes keep their ſeaſon, though 
they diſcloſe not their beauty in 
the ſpring. 


Empires, ſtates, * . 


have, by the doom of the ſupreme 


providence, their fatal periods; 
great cities ly ſadly buried in their 
duſt; arts and ſciences have not 
only their eclipſes, but their wean- 
ings and deaths. The ghaſtly won- 
ders of the world, raiſed by the 
ambition of ages, are overthrown 

and trampled: ſome lights above, 
not idly intitled ſtars, are loſt, and 


never more ſeen of us: the ex- 
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A CYPRESS GROVE. 21 
dbellent fabric of this univerſe it 
_ elf ſhall one day ſuffer ruin, or a 

l change like a ruin; and ſhould 
poor earthlings thus to be n 
R 

But is this life ſo ent a Wen 
that the loſs of it ſhould be ſo dear 
unto man? If it be, the meaneſt 

; creatu res of nature thus are hap- 

Py; for they live no leſs than he. 
If it be ſo great a felicity, how is 
it eſteemed of man himſelf at fo 
ſmall a rate, that for ſo-poor gains, 

_ nay one diſgraceſul word, he will 
not ſtand. to loſe it? What excel- 
lency is there in it, for which he 

| ſhould defire it perpetual, and re- 
pine to be at reſt, and return to 
his old grand-mother duſt? Of 

B 3 . 


22 .A'CYPR'ESS GROVE, 
actions of it, that the interruption 
and leaving off of them ſhould be 
to him fo diſtaſteful, with ſuen 
grudging lamentations received? 
Is not the entering into life, 
_ "weakneſs? thecontinuingzſorrow? 
In the one, he is expoſed to all the 
injuries of the elements, and like 
-a condemned treſpaſſer (as if it 
were a fault to come to the light) 
no ſooner born than manacled and 
bound; in the other, he is reſtleſ- 
p, like to a ball, toſſed in the ten- 
nis court of this world; when he 
is in the brighteſt meridian of his 
glory, there needeth nothing tode- 
ſtroy him, but to let him fall his 
own height; a reflex of the ſun, 
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4 CYPRESS GROVE. 23 
4 blaſt of wind, nay the glance of 


dz eye, is ſufficient to undo him: 


how can that be any great matter, 
which: ſo. ſmall inſtruments and 
lender actions are maſters o 
+ His body is but a maſs of dif- 
cording humours, compoſed; and 
_ elemented by the conſpiring in- 
" fluences of ſuperior lights, which, 
though agreeing for atrace of time, 

yet. can never be made uniform, 
and kept in a juſt proportion. To 
what ſickneſs is it ſubject unto, be- 
yond thoſe of the other ſenſible 
creatures; no part of it being 
which is not particularly infected 
and afflicted by ſome one; nay e- 
very part with many; yea ſo ma- 
ny, that the maſters of that art can 
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ſcarce number or name them: ſo 


that the life of divers of the mean 
eſt creatures of nature hath, with 
great reaſon, by the moſt wiſe, 
been preferred to the natural life 
of man: and we ſhould rather 


wonder, how ſo frail a matter 


tould:ſo long endure, than how 
ſo ſoon diſſolve and decay. 


Are the actions of the moſt part in 
of men, much differing from the 


exerciſe of the ſpider; that pitch- 
eth toils, and is tapiſt, to prey on 
the ſmaller creatures, and for the 


weaving of a ſcornful web eviſce- 
rateth itſelf many days; which 


when with much induſtry finiſh- 


ed, a little puff of wind carrieth a- 
way both the work and the work- | 


A CYPRESS GROVE, 25 
er? or, are they not like the plays 
of children? or (to hold them at 
their higheſt rate) as is a may- 
game,” or, what is more earneſt, 
ſome ſtudy at cheſs? Every day we 
riſe and lie down, apparel and diſ- 
apparel ourſelves, weary our bo- 
dies and refreſh them, which is a 
. circle of idle travels and labours 
(like Penelope's taſk) unprofita- 
bly renewed. Some time we are in 
a chaſe after a fading beauty; 
now we ſeek toenlarge our bounds, * 
increaſe our treaſure, feeding poor- 1 
ly, to purchaſe what we muſt 
leave to thoſe we never ſaw, or 
(happily) to a fool, or a prodigal 
heir. Raiſed with the wind of 
ambition, we court that idle name 


26 A CYPRESS (GROVE, 
of honour, not conſidering. how 


oe bo are mounted: Wen in 
the higheſt aſcendant of earthly 


glory, are but like tortured ghoſts, 


wandering with golden fetters in 
gliſtering priſons, having fear and 
danger their unſeparable executi- 

oners, in the midſt of multitudes 
rather guarded than regarded. 
They, whom opaque imaginations 
and inward melancholy have made 

weary of the world, though they 
have withdrawn themſelves from 
the courſe of vulgar affairs, by vain 
contemplations, and curious ſearch- 
es, are more diſquieted, and live 
a life worſe than others; their wit 
being too ſharp to give them a 
taſte of their preſent infelicity, and 


A CYPRESS GROVE. 27 
to increaſe their woes; while they 
of a more ſhallow and ſimple con- 
ceit, have want of knowlege, and 
ignorance of themſelves, for a re- 
medy and antidote againſt all 2 
nn of life. 
What chameleon, whats Eu- 
ripe, what rainbow, what moon, 
doth change ſo often as man? He 
ſeemeth not the ſame perſon in 
one and the ſame day; whatpleaſ- 
eth him in the morning is, in 
the evening, unto. him diſtaſtful. 

Young, he ſcorns his childiſh con- 
ceits, and wading deeper in years 
(for years are a ſea, into which he 
wadeth until he drown) he e- 
ſteemeth his youth inconſtancy, 
raſhneſs and folly: old, he begins 


28 A'CYPRESS'GR'OV E. 

to pity himſclf, complaining, be- 
cauſe he is changed, that the 
world is changed; like thoſe in a 
ſhip, when they launch from the 
ſhore, are brought to think the 
ſhore doth fly from them. He 
hath no ſooner acquired what he 
did deſire, but he beginneth to en- 
ter into new cares, and deſire 
what he ſhall never be able to ac- 
quire. When he is freed of evil in 
his own eſtate, he grudges and vex- 
es himſelf at the happineſs and for- 
tunes of others; he is preſſed with 
care for what is preſent, and with 
ſorrow for what is paſt, with 
fear for what is to come, nay, 
for what will never come: as in 
the eye, one tear forceth out ano- 
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ther, ſo makes he one ſorrow fol- 
low upon a former, and every 
day lay up ſtuff of grief for the 


next. 
The air, the ſea, the fire, the 


bats, are cruel. executioners of 

; yet beaſts, fire, ſea and air, 
are 3 to man in compariſon 
of man: for more men are de- 
ſtroyed by men than by them all. 
What ſcorns, wrongs, contume- 
lies, impriſonments, torments and 
poiſons, receiveth man of man? 
what engines and new works of 
death are daily found out by man 


- againſt man? What laws to thrall 


his liberty? fancies and bugbears _ 


to infatuate and inveigle his rea- 
ſon ? Amongſt the beaſts, is dere 


eth, nor he who ſerveth. | 
Ihe half of our life is ſpent in 
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30 A CYPRESS GROVE. 
any that hath ſo ſervile a lot in a- 


nother's behalf as man? yet nei- 


ther is content, nor he who reign- 


« 
4 


ſleep, which hath ſuch a reſem- 
blance to death, that often it ſe- 
parates, as it were, the ſoul from 


the body, and teacheth it a ſort of 


being above it, making it ſoar be- 
yond. the ſphere of ſenſual de- 
lights, and attain knowlege, unto 


which, while the body did awake, 


it could ſcarce aſpire. And who 
would not, rather than abide 


chained in this lothſome galley of 


the world, ſleep ever, (that is, die,) 
having all things at one ſtay; and 
be free from thoſe vexations, diſa- 
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ſters, contempts, indignities, and 
many many anguiſhee, unto which 
this life is invaſſaled and ſubdued ? 
And, if well looked unto, our 
greateſt contentment and happi- 
[neſs here ſeemeth rather to con- 
fiſt in the being releaſed from mi- 
ſery, than in the enjoying of any 
great good, 

What have the moſt eminent of 
mortals to glory in? is it great- 
neſs? who can be great on fo 
ſmall a round as is this earth, and 
bounded with ſo ſhort a courſe of 
time? How like is that to caſtles 
or imaginary cities raiſed in the 
ſky by chance- meeting clouds? 
or to giants modelled (for a ſport) 

of ſnow, which at the hotter looks 
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of the ſun melt away, and ly 
drowned in their own moiſture? 


Such an impetuous viciſſitude 


towſeth the eſtates. of this world. 
Is it knowlege? But we have 
not yet attained to a perfect under- 
ſanding of the ſmalleſt flower, 


and why the graſs ſhould rather 


be green than red. The element 


of fire is quite put out; the air is 


but water rarified; the earth mov- 


eth, and is no more the centre of 


the univerſe, and is turned into a 


magnes; ſtars are not fixed, but 


ſwim in the ethereal ſpaces; com- 


ets are mounted above the planets. 


Some affirm there is another world 
of men and creatures, ,with cities 


and towns, in the moon; the ſun 


[ , 
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is loſt, for it is but a light made of 
the conjunction of many ſhining 


bodies together, a cleft in the low- 


er heavens, through which the 
light of the higheſt ſhines: Thus 
ſciences, by the diverſe motions of 
this globe of the brain of man, are 
become opinions, nay errors, and 
leave the imagination in a thou- 
fand labyrinths. What is all we 
know, compared with what we 


know not? We have not yet a- 


greed about the chief good and fe- 
licity. Isit, perhaps, artificial cun- 
ning? How many curioſities are 
framed by the leaſt creatures of na- 
ture, unto which the induſtry of 
the moſt curious artizans doth not 
attain! Is it riches? What are 
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34 A CYPRESS GROVE. 
they, but the idols of fools, the 
caſting out of friends, the ſnares of 
liberty, bands toſuch as have them, 
poſſeſſing rather, than poſſeſt; 
metals which nature hath hid (fore- 
ſeeing the great harm they ſhould 
occaſion) and the only opinion of 
man hath brought in eſtimation? 
Like thorns, which, laid on an open 
hand, may be blown away, and 
on a cloſing and hard gripping, 
wound it. Prodigals mifpend 
them, wretches miſkeep them: 
when we have gathered the great- 
eſt abundance, we ourſelves can 
enjoy no more thereof, than fo 
much as belongs to one man: they 
take not away want, but occaſion 
it: what great and rich men do 
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by others, the meaner fort do by 
themſelves. Will ſome talk of our 
pleaſures? Tt is not (though in the 
fable) told out of purpoſe, | that 
pleaſure in haſte, being called up 
to heaven to diſburden herſelf and 

become more light, did here for- 
get her apparel, which forrow 
thereafter finding (to deceive the 
world) attired herfelf with: and 
if we would ſay the truth of moſt 
of our joys, we muſt confeſs that 
they are but diſguifed ſorrows; 
the drams of their honey are ſowr- 
ed in pounds of gall; remorſe e- 
ver enſueth them; nay in ſome 
they have no effect at all, if ſome 
weakening grief hath not preced- 
ed and fore went them. Will ſome 

Cx 
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ladies vaunt of their beauty? That 
is but ſkin deep, of two ſenſes on- 8 
ly known, ſhort even of marble 
Natues and pictures, not the ſame 
to all eyes, dangerous to the be- 
holder, and hurtful to the poſſeſ- 
ſor, an enemy to chaſtity, a thing 
made to delight others, more than 
thoſe which have it; a ſuperfici- 
al varniſh hiding bones and the 
brains, things fearful to be looked 
upon ; growth in years doth blaſt 
it, or ſickneſs, or ſorrow prevent- 
ing them. Our ſtrength, matched 
with that of the unreaſonable 
creatures, 18 but weakneſs: all 
that we can ſet our eyes on, in 
theſe intricate mazes of life, is but 
vain perſpective and deceiving ſha- 
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 dows, appearing far otherwiſe afar 
off, than when enjoyed and gazed 
upon at a near diſtance. O! 'who 
before he had a being, could he 
have knowlege of the manifold 
miſeries of it, would enter this wo- 
ful hoſpital of the world, and ac- 
cept of life upon ſuch hard con- 
ditions | * 

If death be good, why ſhould 
it be feared? And if it be the work 
of nature, how ſhould it not be 
good? For nature is an ordinance 
and rule, which God hath eſta- 
bliſhed in creating this univerſe (as 
is the law of a king) which can- 
not err. For how ſhould the ma- 
ker of that ordinance err, ſince in 
him there is no impotency and 
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weakneſs, by which he might 
bring forth what is imperfect; no 
perverſeneſs of will, of which 
might proceed any vicious action; 
no Ignorance, by which he might 


go wrong in working! being moſt 
powerful, moſt good, moſt wiſe, 


nay, all- wiſe, all- good, all- power- 
ful. He is the firſt orderer, that 
marſhalleth every other order, the 


| higheſt eſſence, giving eſſence to 


all other things; of all cauſes the 
cauſe; he worketh powerfully, 


bounteouſly, wiſely, and maketh 


his artificial organ, nature, do the 
fame. How is not death of na- 


ture? Since what is naturally ge- 
nerate, is 


ſubject to corruption, 
and ſuch an harmony (whic his 
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life) riſing from the mixture of 
the four elements, which are the 
ingredients of our bodies, cannot 
ever endure; the contratiety of 
their qualities (as a conſuming ruſt 
in baſer metals) -being an inward 
cauſe of a neceſſary diſſolution. A- 
gain, how isnot death good? Since 
it is the thaw of all thoſe vanities, 
which the froſt of life bindeth to- 


gether. If there be a latiety 1 in life, ITY 
then muſt there not be a ſweetneſs 


in death? Man were an intolera- 
ble thing, were he not mortal: 
the earth were not ample enough 
to contain her off-ſpring, if none 
died; in two or three ages (with- 
out death) what an unpleaſant and 
lamentable ſpectacle were the moſt 
C 4 
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flouriſhing cities? For what ſhould 
there be to be ſeen in them, fave 
bodies languiſhing and curbing a- 
gain into the earthly pale, disfigur- 
ed faces, ſkeletons inſtead of men? 
and what to be heard, but the ex- 
clamations of the young, com- 
plaints of the old, with the pitiful 
cries of fick and pining perſons? 
There is almoſt no infirmity worſe 
than age. 
If there be any evil in death, it 
would. appear to be that pain and 
torment, which we apprehend to 
ariſe from the breaking of thoſe 
ſtrait bonds which keep the ſoul 
and body together; which, ſince 
not without great ſtruggling and 
motion, ſeems to prove itſelf ve- 
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hement and moſt extreme. The 
ſenſes are the only cauſe of pain 
but before the laſt trances of 
death, they are ſo brought under, 
that they have no (or very little) 
ſtrength, and their ſtrength leſſen- 
ing, the ſtrength of pain too muſt 
be leſſened. How ſhould we doubt, 
but the weakneſs of ſenſe leſſeneth 
pain, ſince we know, that weaken- 

ed and maimed parts, which re- 
ceive not nouriſhment, are a great 
deal leſs ſenſible, than the other 
parts of the body? and we ſee that 
old decrepit perſons leave this world 
almoſt without pain, as ina ſleep. 
If bodies of the moſt ſound and 
wholeſome conſtitution be theſe 
which moſt vehemently feel pain; 
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42 A'CYP-RESS/GROVE, 
it muſt then follow, that they of a 


diſſtempered and crazy conſtituti- 


on have leaſt fecling of pain: and 
by this reaſon, all weak and ſick 
bodies ſhould not much ſeel pain; 
for if they were not diſtempered 
and evil complexioned, they would 
not be ſick. That the ſight, hear - 
ing, taſte, ſmelling, leave us with · 
out pain, and unawares, we are 
undoubtedly aſſured; and why 
ſhould we not think the ſame of 
the feeling? That, by which we 
are capable of feeling, is the vital 
ſpirits, animated by the brain, 
which, in a man of perfect health, 
are ſpread and extended through the 
whole body; and hence is it that 
the whole body isſcapable of pain: 
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but in dying bodies we ſee, that, 
by pauſes and degrees, the parts, 
which are furtheſt removed from 
the heart, become cold, and being 
deprived of natural heat, all the 
pain which they feel, is that they 
do feel no pain, Now even as, 
before the ſick are aware, the vi- 
tal ſpirits have withdrawn them- 
. ſelves from the whole extenſion of 
the body, to ſuccour the heart 
(like diſtreſſed citizens, which, find- 
ing their walls battered down, fly 
to the defence of their citadel) ſo 
do they abandon the heart with- 
out any ſenſible touch: as the 

flame, the oil failing, leaveth the 
wick, or as light the air which it 
doth inveſt, As to the ſhrinking 
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' motions, and convulſions of finews | 
and members, which appear to 
witneſs great pain, let one repre- 
ſent to himſelf the ſtrings of a high 
tuned lute, which breaking, retire. 
to their natural windings; or a 
piece of ice, that without any out- 
ward violence cracketh at a thaw: 


no otherwiſe do the finews of the 
body, finding themſelves flack and 


unbended from the brain, and their 


wonted labours and motions ceaſe, 
ſtruggle, and ſeem to ſtir them- 
ſelves, but without either pain or 
fenſe. Swooning is a true portrait 
of death, or rather it is the ſame, 
being a ceſſation from all action, 
motion, and function of ſenſe and 
life: but in ſwooning there is no 
pain, but a ſilent reſt, and ſo deep 
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and ſound a ſleep, that the natural 
is nothing .in compariſon of it. 
What great pain then can there be 
in death, which is but a continued 
ſwooning, a ſweet ignorance of 
cares, and a never again returning 
to the works and dolorous felicity 
of life? The wiſe and all- provident 
creator hath made death, by many 
ſigns of pain, appear terrible, to 
the effect, that if man, for relief 
of miſeries and preſent evils, ſnould 
have unto it recourſe, it being ap- 
parently a worſe, he ſhould rather 
conſtantly endure what he knows, 
than have refuge unto that which 
he feareth, and knowethnot. The 
terrors of death ſeem the guardi- 
ans of life. 
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46 A CYPRESS GROVE. 
Now, although death were an 


extreme pain, fince it is in an in- 
_ ſtant, what can it be? Why ſhould 


we fear it? For while we are, it 


cometh not, and it being come we 


are no more. Nay, though it were 
moſt painful, long continuing, and 
ugly, why ſhould we fear it? Since 


fear is a fooliſh paſſion, but where 


it may preſerve: but it cannot pre- 
ſerve us from death; yea rather the 


tear of it, baniſhing the comforts of 


preſent contentments, makes death 


to advance and approach the more 


near unto us. That is ever terrible 
vrhich is unknown: ſodo little chil- 
dren fear to go in the dark, and 
their fear is increaſed with tales. 
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But that, perhaps, which an- 
guiſheth thee moſt, is to 1 

glorious pageant of the world re- 
moved from thee, in the ſpring and 
moſt delicious ſeaſon of thy life; 
for though to die be uſual, to die 
young may appear extraordinary. 
Ifthe preſent fruition of theſe things 
_ be unprofitable and vain, what can 
a long continuance of them be! 
If God had made life happier, he 
had alſo made it longer. Stranger 
and new Halcyon! why would 
thou longer neſtle amidſt theſe un- 
conſtant and ſtormy waves! Haſt 
thou not already ſuffered enough 
of this world, but thou muſt yet 
endure nie To live long, is it 
not to be long troubled? But num- 
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48 A CYPRESS GROVE. 


ber thy years, which are now 
and thou ſhalt find, that whereas 


ten have outlived thee, thouſands 
have not attained this age. One 


year is ſufficient to behold all the 


magnificence of nature, nay, even 
one day and night; for more is 
but the ſame brought again. This 
ſun, that moon, theſe ſtars, the 
varying dance of the ſpring, ſum- 
mer, autumn, winter, is that very 
ſame which the golden age did ſee. 
They, which have the longeſt time 
lent them to live in, have almoſt 
no part of it at all, meaſuring it 
either by the ſpace of time which 
is paſt, when they were not, or by 
that which is to come. Why 
ſhouldſt thou then care, whether 


— 
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thy days be many or few, which, 
when prolonged to the uttermoſt, 
prove, parallelled with eternity, asa 
tear is to the ocean? To die young, 
is to do that ſoon, and in ſome 
fewer days, which once thoumuſt 
do; it is but the giving over of a 
game, that, after never ſo many 
hazards, muſt be loſt, When thou 
haſt lived to that age thou deſireſt, 
or one of Plato's years, ſo ſoon as 
the laſt of thy days riſeth above thy 
horizon, thou wilt then, as now, 
demand longer reſpite, and expect 
more to come. The oldeſt are 
moſt unwilling to die. It is hope 
of long life that maketh life ſeem 
ſhort. Who will behold, and with 
the eye of jugement behold, the 
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50 A CYPRESS GROVE.. 
many changes attending human 
: affairs, with the after-claps of for- 
tune, ſhall never lament to die 
young. Who knows what altera- 
tions and ſudden diſaſters, in out- 
ward eſtate or inward content- 
ments, in this wilderneſs of the 
world, might have befallen him 
who dieth ydung, if he had lived 
to be old? Heaven, fore-knowing | 
imminent harms, taketh thoſe 

which it loves to itſelf before they 
fall forth. Death in youth is like 
the leaving a ſuperfluous feaſt, be- 
fore the drunken cups be preſent- 
ed. Pure, and (if we may ſo ſay) 
virgin ſouls carry their bodies with 
no ſmall agonies, and delight not 

to remain long in the dregs of hu- 
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man corruption, ſtill burning with 
a defire to turn back to the place 
of their reſt; for this world is their 
inn, and not their home. That, 
which may fall forth every hour, 
cannot fall out of time. Life is a 
journey in a duſty way; the furth- 
eſt reſt is death; in this ſome go 
more heavily burdened than others: 
ſwift and active pilgrims come to 
the end of it in the morning orat 
noon, which tortoiſe - paced wretck 
es, clogged with the fragmenta- 
ry rubbiſh of this world, ſcarce | 
with great travel crawl unto at 
midnight. Days are not to be e- 
ſteemed after the number of them, 


but after the goodneſs, More 


compaſs maketh not a ſphere more yy 
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complete, but as round is a little 
as a large ring; nor is that muſi- 
cian praiſe-worthy who hath long- 
eſt played, but he in meaſured ac- 
cents who hath made ſweeteſt 
melody: to live long hath often 
been a let to live well. Muſe not 
how many years thou mighteſt 
have enjoyed life, but how ſooner 
thou mighteſt have loſed it, nei- 
ther grudge ſo much that it is no 
better, as comfort thyſelf that it 
hath been no worſe. Let it ſuf- 
fice, that thou haſt lived till this 
day, and (after the courſe of this 
world) not for nought thou haſt 
had ſome ſmiles of fortune, fa- 
yours of the worthieſt, ſome friends, 
and thou haſt never been diſ-fa- 
voured of heaven. 
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Though not for life itſelf, yet 
that to after-worlds thou mighteſt 
leave ſome monument that once 
thou waſt, happily in the clear 
light of reaſon, it would appear 


that life were earneſtly to be deſir- 


ed: for, fince it is denied us to 
live ever, ſaid one, let us leave ſome 
worthy rememberance of our once 
here-being, and draw out this 
ſpan of life to the greateſt length, 
and ſo far as is poſſible, O poor 
ambition! To what, I pray thee, 
mayeſt thou concredit it? Arches 
and ſtately temples, which one age 
doth raiſe, doth not another raze ? 
Tombs and adapted pillars ly bu- 


ried with thoſe which were in 
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54 A CYPRESS GROVE. 
them buried: hath not avarice de- 
faced, what religion did make glo- 
rious? All that the hand of man 
can up- rear, is either overturned 
by the hand of man, or at length, 
by ſtanding and continuing, con- 
ſumed; as if there were a ſecret 
_ Oppoſition in fate, the inevitable 
| decree of the eternal, to control 
our induſtry, and countercheck all 
our devices and propoſals, Poſ- 
ſeſſions are not enduring, children 
loſe their names, glorying, like 
marigolds in the ſun, on the high- 
eſt top of wealth and honour (no 
better than they which are not 
yet born) leaving off to be; ſodoth 
heaven confound what we endea- 
vour by labour and art to diſtin- 
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guiſh. That renown by papers, 
which is thought to make men im- 
mortal, and which neareſt doth ap- 
proach the life of theſe eternal bo- 
dies above, how ſlender it is, the 
very word of paper doth import: 
and what 1s it when obtained, but 

a a multitude of words, which fu- 
ture times may ſcorn! How many 
millions never hear the names of 
the moſt famous writers! and a- 
mongſt them to whom they are 
known, how few turn over their 
pages! and of ſuchasdo, how ma- 
ny ſport at their conceits, taking 
the verity for a fable, and oft a fa- 
ble for verity; or (as we do plea- 
ſants) uſe all for recreation! Then 
the ariſing of more famous doth 
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darken and turn ignoble the glory 

of the former, being held as gar- 
ments worn out of faſhion. Now, 


' praiſe thou couldſt defire, and thy 
fame is emblazoned in many ſto- 
ries, never after to be ſhadowed or 
worn out, it is but an echo, a 
mereſound, aglow-worm, which, 
ſeen afar, caſteth ſome cold beams, 
but approached, is found nothing; 
an imaginary happineſs, whoſe 
good depends on the opinion of o- 
thers. Deſert and virtue for the 
moſt part want monuments and 
memory, and ſeldom are recorded 
in the volumes of admiration; they 
are often branded with infamy, 

while ſtatues and trophies are e- 


when thou haſt attained what 
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re&ted to thoſe, whoſe names 
ſhould have been buried in their 
duſt, and folded up in the darkeſt 
clouds of oblivion. So do the 
rank weeds in this garden of the 
world choak and over-run the 
ſweeteſt flowers. Applauſe, whilſt 
thou liveit, ſerveth but to make 
thee that fair mark, againſt which 
envy and malice dire& their ar- 
rows. And, when thou art wound- 
ed, all eyesare turned towards thee 
(like the ſun which is moſt gazed 
on in an eclipſe) not for pity or 
praiſe, but detraction. At beſt it 
is like that Syracuſian's ſphere of 


chryſtal, as frail as fair: and being 


born after thy death, it may as well 
| be aſcribed to ſome of thoſe were 
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in the Trojan horſe, or to ſuch as 

are yet to be born an hundred years 
hereafter, as to thee, who nothing 
knows, and art of all unknown. 
What can it avail thee, to be talk- 
ed of, whilſt thou art not ? Con- 
ſider in what bounds our fame is 
confined, how narrow the liſts are 
of human glory, and the furtheſt 
ſhe can ſtretch her wings. This 
globe of the earth which ſeemeth 
huge to us, in reſpect of the uni- 
verſe, and compared with that wide 


pavilion of heaven, is leſs than lit- 


tle, of no ſenſible quality, and but 


-_ asa point; for the horizon, which 


boundeth our fight, divideth the 
heaven as in two halfs, having al- 
ways fix of the Zodiac ſigns above, 
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and as many under it, which if the 
earth had any quantity compared 
to it, it could not do. More, if the 
earth were not as a point, the ſtars 
could not till in all parts of it ap- 
pear to us of a like greatneſs ; for 
where the earth raiſed itſelf in 
mountains, we being more near to 
heaven, they would appear to us 
of a greater quantity ; and where 
it is humbled in valleys, we being 
further diſtant they would ſeem 
unto us leſs; but the ſtars in all 
parts of the earth appearing of a 
like greatneſs, and to every part of 
it the heaven imparting to our 
ſight the half of its inſide, we muſt 
avouch it to be but as a point. 
Well did one 2 it to an 


Fx" of 
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ant-hill, and men, the inhabi- 


tants, to ſo many piſmires and graſ— 


hoppers, in the toil and variety of 
their diverſified ſtudies. Now of 


this ſmall. indiviſible thing, thus 
compared, how much is covered 


with waters? How much not at 
all diſcovered? How much unin- 
habited and deſart? And how ma- 
ny millions of millions are they, 


which ſhare the remnant amongſt 
them, in languages, cuſtoms, and 
divine rites, differing, and all al- 


moſt to others unknown? But let 


it be granted that glory and fame 


are ſome great matter, and can 
reach heaven itſelf, ſince they are 


oft buried with the honoured, and 
paſs away in ſo fleet a revolution, 
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of time, what great good can they 
have in them? How is not glory 
temporal,” if it increaſe with years 
and depend on time? Then ima- 
gine me (for what cannot imagi- 
nation reach unto?) one could be 
famous in all times to come, and o- 
ver the whole world preſent ; yet 
ſhall he ever be obſcure and igno- 
ble to thoſe mighty ones, which 
were only heretofore eſteemed fa- 
mous amongſt the Aſſyrians, Per- 
fians, Romans. Again, the vain 
affectation of man is ſo ſuppreſſed, 
that though his works abide ſome 
ſpace, the worker is unknown: 
the huge Egyptian Pyramids, and 
that grot in Pauſilipo, though 
they have wreſtled with time; and 
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and worn upon the waſte of days; ; 
yet are their authors no more 


known, than it is known by what 


ſtrange earth · quakes, and deluges, 
iſles were divided from the conti- 


nent; or hills burſted forth of the 


valleys. Days, months, and years, 
are ſwallowed up in the great gulph 
of time (which puts out the eyes 
of all their glory) and only a fa- 


tal oblivion remains; of ſo many 


ages paſt, we may well figure to 


ourſelves ſome likely appearances, 


but can affirm little certainty. 

But, my foul! what ails thee to 
be thus backward and aſtoniſhed 
at the rememberance of death, 
ſince it doth not reach thee, more 
than darkneſs doth thoſe far- ſhin- 
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ing lamps above? Rouſe thyſelf 
for ſhame; why ſhouldſt thou fear 
to be without a body, ſince thy 
maker, and the ſpiritual and ſuper- 
celeſtial inhabitants, have no bo- 
dies? Haſt thou ever ſeen any 
priſoner, who, when the jail-gates 
were broken up, and he enfran- 
chiſed and ſet looſe, would rather 
complain and fit {till in his fetters, 
than ſeek his freedom? or any 
mariner, who, in the midſt of 
ſtorms arriving near the ſhore, 
would launch forth again into the 
main, rather than ſtrike fail, and 


joyfally enter the lees of a ſafe 


harbour? If thou rightly know 
thyſelf, thou haſt but ſmall cauſe 
ag for . 
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ſemblance, of that which is infin- 
ite, in what is finite, (whichyet by 
an infinite imperfection is from it 
diſtant) if thou be not an image, 


thou art a ſhadow of that unſearch- 


able trinity, in thy three eſſen- 


tial powers, underſtanding, will, 


memory; which, though three, are 


in thee but one, and abiding one, 


are diſtinctly three: but in no- 
thing more comeſt thou near that 


ſovereign good, than by thy per- 


petuity, which who ſtrive to diſ- 
prove, by that ſame do prove it: 
like thoſe that by arguing themſelves 
to be without reaſon, by the very 
arguing ſhew how they have ſome. 
For, how can what is wholly mor- 
tal more know what is immortal, 
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than the eye can know ſounds, or 
the ear. queſtion about colours; if 
none had eyes, who would ever 
diſpute of light or colours; and if 


all were deaf, who would"deſcant - 


of muſic? To thee nothing in this 
viſible world is comparable ; thou 
art ſo wonderful a beauty, and ſo 
beautiful 'a wonder, that if but 
once thou couldſt be gazed upon 
by bodily eyes, every heart would 
be inflamed with thy love, and ra- 
viſhed from all ſervile baſeneſs and 


earthly defires. Thy being de- 


pends not on matter; hence, by 
thine underſtanding, doſt thou dive 


into the being of every other thing; 


and therein art ſo pregnant, that 


nothing by place, ſimilitude, ſub- 
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66 'A CYPRESS GROVE, 
ject, or time, is ſo conjoined, which 


thou canſt not ſeparate; as what 


neither is, nor any way can exiſt, 
thou canſt feign, and give an ab- 
ſtract being unto. Thou ſeemeſt 
a world in thy ſelf, containing 


heaven, ſtars, ſeas, earth, floods, 


mountains, foreſts, and all that liv- 
eth; yet reſts thou not ſatiated 
with what is thyſelf, nor with all 
in the wide univerſe (becauſe thou 
knoweſt their defects) until thou 
raiſe thyſelf to the contemplation 
of that firſt illuminating intelli- 
gence far above time, and even 
reaching eternity itſelf, into which 
thou art transformed; for by re- 
ceiving, thou (beyond all other 
things) art made that which thou 
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receiveſt. The more thou know- 


eſt, the more apt thou art to know, 
not being amazed with any ob- 
ject that excelleth in predomi- 
nance, as ſenſe by objects ſenſible. 


Thy will is uncompellible, reſiſt- 


ing force, daunting neceſſity, de- 


ſpiſing danger; triumphing over 


affliction, unmoved by pity, and 


not conſtrained by all the toils and 
diſaſters of life. What the arts- 


maiter of this univerſe is in go- 
verning this univerſe, thou art in 
the body ; and as he is wholly in 
every part of it, ſo art thou whol- 
ly in every part of the body. Like 
unto a mirror, every ſmall parcel 
of which apart doth repreſent and 


do the ſame what the whole did 
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did intire and together. By thee 
man is that Hymen of eternal and 
mortal things; that chain together 
binding unbodied and bodily ſub- 
ſtances, without which the goodly 
fabric of this world were imperfect. 
Thou haſt not thy beginning from 
the fecundity, power, nor action 


of the elemental qualities, being 


an immediate maſter- piece of that 


great maker. Hence haſt thou 
| the forms and figures of all things 


imprinted-in thee from thy firſt o- 
riginal. Thou only at once art ca- 
pable of contraries; of the three 
parts of time, thou makeſt but 


one. Thou knoweſt thyſelf ſo ſe- 


parate, abſolute, and diverſe an eſ- 


ſence from thy body, that thou 
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art diſpoſſeſſed of it as it pleaſeth 
thee, for in thee there is no paſſion 
ſo weak which maſtereth not the 
fear of leaving it. Thou ſhouldſt 
be fo far from repining at this ſe- 
paration, that it ſhould be the 
Chief of thy deſires; fince it is the 
paſſage, and means to attain thy 
perfection and happineſs. Thou 
art here but as in an infected and le- 
prous inn, plunged in a flood of 
humours, oppreſſed with cares, 
ſuppreſſed with ignorance, defiled 
and diſtained with vice, retrograde 


in the courſe of virtue; ſmall 


things ſeem here great unto thee, 

and great things ſmall, folly ap- 

peareth wiſdom, and wiſdom fol- 

Mc: Freed * thy fleſhly care, 
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70 A CYPRESS GROVE. 
thou ſhalt rightly diſcern the beau- 
ty of thyſelf, and have perfect fru- 
ition of that all-ſufficient and all- 
ſufficing happineſs, which is God 
himſelf; to whom thou oweſt thy 
being, to him thou oweſt thy well- 
being. He and happineſs are the 
ſame. For, if God had not hap- 
pineſs, he were not God, becauſe 
happineſs is the higheſt and great- 
eſt good. If then God have hap- 
pineſs, it cannot be a thing differ- 


ing from him; for if there were 


any thing in him, differing from 
him, he ſhould be an eſſence 
compoſed and not ſimple: mote, 


as what is differing in any thing, 
is either an accident, er A4 


part itſelf: in God happineſs 
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cannot be an accident, becauſe he 
is not ſubject to any accidents; if 
it were a part of him (ſince the 

* part is before the whole) we ſhould 
be forced to grant, that ſome thing 
was before God. Bedded and 
bathed in theſe earthly ordures thou 
canſt not come near this ſovereign 
good, nor have any glimpſe of the 
afar- off dawning of his inacceſſible 
brightneſs, no not ſo much as the 
eyes of the birds of the night have 
of the ſun. Think then by death, 
that thy ſhell is broken, and thou 
then but even hatched, that thou 
art a pearl, raiſed from thy mother, 
to be enchaced in gold, and that 
the death-day of thy body is thy 
birth-day to eternity, 

| | E 4 
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Why ſhouldſt thou be. fear- 
ſtrucken and diſcomforted for thy 
parting from this mortal-bride thy 
body, ſince it is but for a time, 
and ſuch a time, as ſhe ſhall not 
care for, nor feel any thing in, nor 
thou have much need of her? 
Nay, fince thou ſhalt receive her 
again, more goodly and beautiful, 
than when in her fulleſt perfecti- 
on thou enjoyed her, being by her 
abſence made like unto that Indi- 
an chryftal, which, after ſome re- 
volutions of ages, is turned into 
pureſt diamond. If the ſoul be 
the formofthe body, and the form, 
ſeparated from the matter of it, 
cannot ever ſo continue, but is in- 
clined, and diſpoſed to be reunited 


. 
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thereunto; what can let and hin- 
der this deſire, but that ſometime 


it be accompliſhed, and obtaining 


the expected end, rejoin itſelfagain 
unto the body? The ſoul ſeparate 


hath a deſire, becauſe it hath a 


will, and knows it ſhall by this re- 
union receive perfection: as the 


matter is diſpoſed, and inclineth 


to its form when it is without it, 
ſo would it ſeem that the form 
ſhould be towards its matter in the 
abſence of it. How, is not the 
ſoul the form of the body, ſince 
by it, it is, and is the beginning and 
cauſe of all the actions and functi- 
ons of it? For, though in excel- 


lency it paſs every other form, yet 
doth not that excellency take from 
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it the nature of a form. If the a- 
biding of the ſoul from the body 


be violent, then can it not be ever- 


laſting, but have a regreſs. Howis 
not ſuch an eſtate of being and a- 
biding not violent to the ſoul, if it 
be natural to it to be in matter, 
and ſeparate, after a ſtrange man- 
ner, many of the powers and fa- 
culties of it (which never leave it) 
are not duly exerciſed? This uni- 
on ſeemeth not above the horizon 
of natural reaſon, far leſs im poſſi- 
ble to be done by God; and though 
reaſon cannot evidently here de- 

monſtrate, yet hath ſhe a miſty 

and groping notice. If the body 
ſhall not ariſe, how can the only 
and ſovereign good be perfectly 


* 


wracks; in their beſt eſtate, paſ- 
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and infinitely good? For, how 
ſhall he be juſt, nay, have ſo much 
Juſtice as man, if he ſuffer the evil 
and vicious, to have a. more proſ- 
perous life, than the followers of 
religion and virtue; which ordi- 
narily uſeth to fall forth in this 


life? For the moſt wicked are 
lords and gods of this earth, ſleep- 


ing in the lee port of honour, as if 


the ſpacious habitation of the world 
had been made only for them; 
and the virtuous and good are but 
forelorn caſt- aways, floating in 
the ſurges of diſtreſs, ſeeming here 


either of the eye of providence not 


pitied, or not regarded: being ſub- 
ject to all diſhonours, wrongs, and 


* 
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ſing away their days (like the da- 
ſies in the field) in ſilence and 
contempt. Since then he is moſt 
good, and moſt juſt, of neceſſity 
there muſt be appointed by him 
another time and place of retribu- 
tion, in which there ſhall be a re- 
ward for living well, and a puniſh- 
ment for doing evil, with a life 
wherein both ſhall receive their 
due; and not only in their ſouls 
diveſted. For, ſince both the 
parts of man did act a part in the 
right or wrong, it carrieth great 
reaſon with it, that they both be 
arraigned before that high juſtice, 
to receive their own: man is not 
a ſoul only, but a ſoul and body, 
to which either guerdon or puniſh- 
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ment is due. This ſeemeth to be 
the voice of nature in almoſt all the 
religions of the world; this is that 
general teſtimony, charactered in 
the minds of the moſt barbarous 
and ſavage people; for all have had 
ſome roving gueſſes at ages to come, 
and a dim duſkiſh light of another 
life, all appealing to one general 
jugement-throne. To what elſe 
could ſerve ſo many expiations, 
ſacrifices, prayers, ſolemnities and 
myſtical ceremonies? To what 
ſuch ſumptuous/temples, and care 
of the dead? To what all religion, 
if not to ſhew that they expected 
a more excellent manner of being, 
after the navigation of this life did 
take an end? And who doth deny 
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it, muſt deny that there is a pro- 
vidence, andaGod; confeſs that his 
worſhip, and all ſtudy and reaſon of 
virtue are vain ; and not believe 
that there is a world, are creatures, 
and that he himſelf is what he is. 
As thoſe images were portrait- 
ed in my mind, (the morning 
ſtar now almott ariſing in the caſt) 
I found my thoughts in a mild and 
quiet calm and not long after, my 
- ſenſes, one by one forgetting their 
uſes, began to give themſelves o- 
ver to reſt, leaving me in a ſtill and 
peaceable ſleep; if ſleep it may be 
called, where the mind awaking is 
carried with free wings from our 
fleſhly bondage: for heavy lids 
had not long covered their lights, - 
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when I thought, nay, ſure I 

was, where I might diſcern all in 
this great All, the large compaſs 
of the rolling circles, the bright- 
nels and continual motion of 
thoſe rubies of the night, which 
(by their diſtance) here below can- 
not be perceived; the filver-coun- 
tenance of the wandering moon, 
ſhining by another's light, the 
hanging of the earth, as environed 
with a girdle of chryſtal; the ſun 
enthronized in the midſt of the 
planets, eye of the heavens, and 
gem of thispreciousring the world. 

But whilſt with wonder and a- 
mazement ] gazedon thoſeceleſtial 
ſplendors, and the beaming lamps 
of that glorious temple, like a poor 


net-ſtrucken) I became amazed: 
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country man brought from his ſo- 
litary mountains and flocks, to be- 
hold the magnificence of ſome 


great city, there was preſented to 


my fight a man, as in the ſpring 
of his years, with that ſelf- 
ſame grace, comely feature, and 
majeſtic look, which the late 
[PRINCE HENRY*] was wont to 
have; on whom I had no ſooner 
ſet mine eyes, when (like one pla- 


but 


This, and two or three places more, in- 
cluded in crotchets, in different characters, 


are not in any of the former impreſſions, but 


left blank. They are ſupplied here from an 
old manuſcript copy of good authority, It 
would appear that the ſudden death of that 


excellent and promiſing prince gave occaſion 


to our author of writing this diſcourſe, 
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buthe, withamilddemeanour, and 
voice ſurpaſling all human ſweet- 
neſcs, appeared (methought) to ſay, 

What is it doth thus auguiſh- 

and trouble thee? Is it the re- 
memberance of death, the laſt pe- 
riod of wretchedneſs, and entry to 
theſe happy places; the lantern 
which lighteneth men to ſee the 
myſtery of the bleſſedneſs of ſpi- 
rits, and that glory which tran- 
ſcendeth the curtain of things vi- 
ſible! Is thy fortune below on 
that dark globe (which ſcarce by 
the ſmalneſs of it appeareth here) 
ſo great, that thou art heart - bro- 
ken and dejected toleaveit ? What 
if thou wert to leave behind thee a 
[kingdom] fo glorious in the eye 
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82 A CYPRESS GA OVE. 
of che world (yet but a mote of 


duſt encircled with a pond) as that 
of mine, ſo loving | ſubjects,] ſuch: 


great hopes? theſe had been appa- 
rent occaſions of lamenting; and 
but apparent. Doſt thou think 
thou leaveſt life too ſoon? Death 
is beſt. young. Things fair and 
excellent are not of long endur- 
ance upon earth. Who liveth well 
liveth long. Souls, moſt beloved 
of their maker, are ſooneſt reliev- 


ed from their bleeding cares of 


life, and moſt ſwiftly wafted 
through the ſurges of human mi- 
ſeries. Opinion, that great en- 
chantreſs and poiſer of things, not 
as they are, but as they ſeem, hath 


not in any thing more, than in the 
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conceit of death, abuſed man; 
who muſt not meaſure himſelf, 
and eſteem his eſtate, after his 
| earthly being, which is but as a 

dream: for, though he be born on 
the earth, he is not born for the 
earth, more than the embryo for 
the mother's womb. It complain- 
eth to be delivered of its bands, 
and to come to the light of this 
world; and man bewaileth to be 
looſed from the chains with which 
he is fettered in that valley of vani- 
ties. Tt nothing knoweth whi- 
ther it is to go, nor ought of the 
beauty of the viſible worksof God; 
neither doth man of the magnifi- 
cence of the intellectual world a- 
bove, unto which (as by a mid- 

2 5 
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wife) he is directed by death. 
Fools! which think that this fair 
and admirable frame, ſo variouſly 
| diſpoſed, ſo rightly marſhalled, ſo 

ſtrongly maintained, enriched with 
ſo many excellencies, not only for 
neceſſity, but for ornament and de- 
light, was by that ſupreme wiſ- 
dom brought forth, that all things, 
in a circular courſe, ſhould be and 
not be, ariſe and diſſolve, and thus 
continue: as if they were ſo ma- 
ny ſhadows caſt out, and cauſed 
by the encountering of theſe ſupe- 
rior celeſtial bodies, changing only 
their faſhion and ſhape, or fanta- 
tical imageries, or prints of faces, 
into chryſtal. No no, the eternal 
wiſdom hath made man an excel- 


. 
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lent creature, though he fainwould 
un- make himſelf, and return to 
nothing: and though he ſeek his 
felicity among the reaſonleſs wights, 
he hath fixed it above. Hebrought 
him into this world, as a maſter 
to a ſumptuous, well -ordered and 
furniſhed inn, a prince to a popu- 
lous and rich empire, a pilgrim 
and ſpectator to a ſtage full of de- 
lightful wonders, and wonderful 
delights. Look how ſome em- 
peror or great king on the earth, 
when he hath raiſed any ſtately 
city, the work being atchieved, is 
wont to ſet his image in the midſt 
of it, to be admired and gazed up- 
on: no otherwiſe did the ſove- 
reign of this all, the fabric of it 
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being perfected, place man (a great 
miracle) formed to his own pat- 
tern, in the midſt of this ſpacious 
and admirable city, by the divine 
ſplendor of his reaſon to be the 
interpreter and trunchman of his 
creation, and admired and reveren- 
ced b v ell his other creatures. God 
cContaineth all in him as the begin- 
ning of all; man containeth all in 
him as che midſt of all; inferior 
things are in man more nobly than 
they exiſt; ſuperior things more 
meanly ; celeſtial things favour 
him; earthly things are vaſſalled 
unto him; he is the bond of both, 
neither is it poſſible but that both 
of them have peace with man, if 
man have peace with him, who 
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made the covenant between them 
and him. He was made, that he 
might, in the glaſs of the world, 
behold the infinite goodneſs, pow- 
er and glory of his maker, and be- 
holding know, and knowing love, 
and loving enjoy; and hold the 
earth of him, as of his Lord Para- 
mount; never ceaſing to remem- 
ber and praiſe him. It exceedeth 
the compaſs of conceit, to think 
that that wiſdom, which made e- 
very thing ſo orderly in the parts, 
ſhould make a confuſion in the 
whole, and the chief maſter-piece; 
that bringing forth ſo many excel- 
lencies for man,” it ſhould bring 
forth man for baſeneſs and miſery, 
And no. leſs ſtrange were it, that 
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ſo long life ſhould be given to trees, 
beaſts, and the birds of the air, 
creatures inferior to man, which 
have leſs uſe of it, and which 
cannot judge of this goodly fabric, 
and that it ſhould be denied to 
man; unleſs there were another 
manner of living prepared for him, 
in a place 1 more noble and excel- 
lent. 

But alas! (faid T) hed 4 it not 
1105 better, that, for the good of 
his native country, a [PRINCE] 
endued with ſo many peerleſs gifts, 
had yet lived? How long will ye 
(replied he) like the ants, think 
there are no fairer palaces, than 
their hills; or like to purblind 
moles, no greater light, than that 
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little which they ſhun? As if the 
maſter of a camp knew when to 
remove a centinel, and he, who 
placeth man on the earth, knew 
- not how long he had need of him? 
Life is a government and office, 

wherein man is ſo long continued,” 
as it pleaſeth the inſtaller ; of the 
 adminiſtrationandchargeof which, 
and what hath paſt during the time 
of his reſidence, he muſt render an 
account, ſo ſoon as his term expir- 
eth, and he hath made room for 
others. Every one cometh there 
to act his part of this tragi-come- 
dy, called life, which done, the 
curtain is drawn, and he remov- 
ing is ſaid to die. As men's bo- 
dies differ in ſtature, ſo do they 
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vary in that length of time, which 
is appointed for them to live upon 
the earth. That providence, which 
preſcribeth cauſes to every event, 
hath not only determined a defi- 
nite and certain number of days, 
but of actions, to all men, which 
they cannot go beyond. 3 
Mioſt Venerable] then anſwered 
I, death is not ſuch an evil and 
pain, as it is of the vulgar eſteem- 
ed. Death (ſaid he) nor painful is, 
nor evil, except in contemplation 
of the cauſe, being of itſelf, as in- 
different as birth: yet can it not 
be denied, but amidſt thoſe dreams 
of earthly pleaſures, the uncouth- 
neſs of it, with the wrong appre- 
henſion of what is 9 in * 
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are noiſome. But the foul ſuſtain- 
ed by it's maker, refolved, and 
calmly retired into itfelf, doth 


find that death (ſince it is in a 


moment of time) is bũt a ſhort, 
nay, ſweet figh; and is not wor- 
thy the rememberance, compared 
with the ſmalleſt dram of the in- 
finite felicity of this place. Here is 
the palace royal of the almighty 

king, in whichthe Incomprehenſi- 


o 
Gs 


by 


ble comprehenſibly manifeſteth 


himſelf; in place higheſt; in ſub- 
ſtance not ſubject to any corrupti- 
onorchange; for it is aboveallmo- 
tion, and being ſolid turneth not; 
in quantity greateſt; for, if one 
ſtar, one ſphere, be ſo vaſt, how 
large, how huge in exceeding di- 
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menſions; #uft thoſe bounds be, 
which do them all contain? In 


quality moſt pure, and orient; 
heaven here is all but a ſun, or * 


ſun all but a heaven. If to earth- 
lings, the foot-ſtool of God, and 


2 25 — _ that ſtage which he raiſed for a 


> (mall courſe of time, ſeemeth ſo 
glorious and magnificent, what e- 
ſtimation would they make, if 
they could ſee his eternal habitati- 
on and throne? And, if theſe be 
ſo wonderful, what is the fight of 


him, for whom and by whom all 


Was created? of- whoſe glory to be- 


hold the thouſand thouſandth part, 


the moſt pure intelligences are ful- 


ly ſatiated, and with wonder and 
delight reſt amazed; for the beau- 
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ty of his light, and the light of his 
beauty are incomprehenſible! Here 
doth that earneſt appetite of the 
underſtanding content itſelf, not 
ſeeking to know any more: for it 
ſeeth before it, in the viſion of the 
divine eſſence, (a mirror in which 
not images or ſhadows, but the 
true and perfect eſſence of every 
thing created, is more clear and 
conſpicuous, than in itſelf) all that 
may be known or underſtood: and 


2 


* 


whereas on earth our ſenſes ſhow 


us the creator by his creatures, 
here we ſee the creatures by the 
creator. Here doth the will pauſe 
itſelf, as in the center of its eternal 
reſt, glowing with a fervent af- 
fection of that infinite and all- ſuf- 
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_ ficient good; which being fully 
known, cannot {for all the infinite 
motives and cauſes of love which 
are in him) but be fully and per- 
fectly loved: as he is only the true 


only eſſential and true beauty, de- 
ſerving alone all love and admirati- 
on, by which the creatures are on- 
ly in fo much fair and excellent, 
as they participate of his beauty 
and excelling excellencies. Here 
is a bleſſed company, every one 
joying as much in another's felici- 
ty, as in that which is proper, be- 
cauſe each ſeeth another equally 


loved of God: thus their diſtinct 


joys are no fewer, than the copart- 


ners of the joy. And as the aſ- 


and eſſen tial bounty, ſo is he the 


* 
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ſembly is, in number, anſwerable 


to the large capacity of the place, 
o are the joys anſwerable to the 
numberleſs number of the aſſembly. 


No poor and pitiful mortal, con- 
fined to the globe of earth, who 


hath never ſeen but ſorrow, or in- 


terchangeably ſome painted ſuper- 
ficial pleaſures, and had but gueſ- 
ſes of contentment, can rightly 
think- on, or be ſufficient to con- 


ceive, the termleſs delights of this 


place, So many feathers move 


not on birds, ſo many birds dint” 


not the air, ſo many leaves tremble 
not on trees, ſo many trees graw 
not in the ſolitary foreſts, ſo many 


waves turn not in the ocean, and 
ſo many grains of ſand limit no 
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thoſe waves, as this triumphant 
court hath variety of delights, and 
joys exempted from all compariſon.” 
Happineſs at once here is fully 
known and fully enjoyed, and as 
infinite in continuance as extent. 
Here is flouriſhing and never- fad- 
ing youth without age, ſtrength 
without weakneſs, beauty never 
blaſting, knowlege without learn- 
ing, abundance without loath- 
ing, peace without diſturbance, 
participation without envy, reſt 
without labour, light without ri- 
ſing or ſetting ſun, perpetuity 
without moments; fortime (which 
is the meaſure of duration) did ne- 
ver enter into this ſhining eterni- 
ty. Ambition, diſdain, malice, 
difference 
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difference of opinions, cannot ap- 


proach this place. And reſembling 
thoſe foggy miſts, which cover 
thoſe liſts of ſublunary things, all 
pleaſure, paragoned with what is 
here, is pain, all mirth mourning, 
all beauty deformity. Here one 
day's abiding 1s above the continu- 
ing in the moſt fortunate eſtate on 


the earth many years, and ſuffici- 


ent to countervail the extremeſt tor- 
ments of life. But, although this 
bleſs of ſouls be great, and their 
joys many, yet ſhall they admit 
addition, and be more full and per- 
fect, at that long wiſhed and ge- 

neral meeting with their bodies. 
Amongſt all the wonders of the 
great creator, not one appeareth 
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to be more wonderful, replied I; 


than that our bodies ſhould ariſe, 


having ſuffered ſo many changes, 
and nature denying a return from 


privation to a habit. e 
Such power, ſaid he, n as 
bove all that the underſtanding of 


man can conceive, may well work 


ſuch wonders; for if man's under- 


ſtanding could comprehend all the 


ſecrets and councils of that eternal 
majeſty, it muſt of neceſſity be e- 


qual unto it. The author of na- 


ture is not thralled to the laws of 


nature, but worketh with themor 
contrary to them, as it pleaſeth 


him:- what he hath a will todo, 
he hath a power to perform. To 


that power, which brought all 
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this All from nought, to bring a- 
gain in one inſtant any ſubſtance 


which ever was in it, unto which 
it was once, ſhould not be thought 


impoſſible; for who can do more 


can do leſs, and his power is no leſs, 
after that, which was by him 
brought forth, is decayed and va- 
niſhed, than it was before it was 
produced ; being neither reſtrain- 
ed to certain limits, orinſtruments, 
or to any determined and definite 

manner of working: where the 
power is without reſtraint, the 


work admitteth no other limits, 


than the worker's will. This 
world is as a cabinet to God, in 
which the ſmall things (however 


to us hid and ſecret) are nothing 
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leſs kept than the great. For, as 
he was wiſe and powerful to 
create, fo doth his knowlege com- 
prehend his own creation; yea 
every change and variety in it, of 
- which it is the very ſource. Not 
any atom of the ſcattered duſt 
of mankind, though daily flowing 
under new forms, is to him un- 
known: and his knowlege doth 
diſtinguiſh and diſcern, what once 
his power ſhall awake and raiſe up. 
Why. may not the arts-maſter of 
the world, like a moulder, what 
: he hath framed in divers ſhapes, 
cConfound into one maſs, and then 
ſeverally faſhion them again out of 
the ſame? Can the ſpagyric by 
his art reſtore, for a ſpace, to the 
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dry and withered roſe, the natural 
purple and bluſh ; and cannot the 
_ almighty raiſe and refine the body 


of man, after never ſo many alter- 
ations on the earth | ? Reaſon her- 


ſelf finds it more potlibie for in- 
finite power to caſt out from itſelf - 


a finite world, 


reſtore any 


thing in it, . though decayed and' 
diſſolved, to what it was firſt, than 


for man, a finite piepe of reaſona- 


ble miſery, to change the form of 


matter made to his 


and: the 


power of God never brought forth 


all that it can, for then were it 


bounded, and no more infinite, 
That time doth approach, o haſte, = 
_ yetimes! away, in which the dead 


ſhall live, and the living be chang 
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dWE.c, and of all actions the guerdon 
= is at hand; then ſhall there be an 
. end without end, time ſhall finiſh, 
; and place ſhall be altered, motion 
EA yielding unto: reſt, and another 
world of an age eternal and un- 
cchangeable ſhall ariſe. | Which 
| when he had ſaid, methought, 
1 ble vaniſhed, and I all aſtoniſhed 
did . 
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